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perplexed American people, understood what was happen-
ing. The result was ambiguity, hard feeling, an interven-
tion that was not an intervention, and loss of prestige. It
seems unlikely that the South Americans learned how to
elect good men; but the North Americans, to judge by
Wilson's successor, clearly forgot how to do so.
The same hopefulness and pedagogic benevolence can be
seen in Wilson's dealings with Europe. In the spring of
1914 he informed Congress that "signs multiply about us
. . . of an age of settled peace and goodwill." And when,
a few months later, the World War began, Wilson thought
the American people could be induced to preserve neutrality
in thought as well as deed. In sections of the Middle West,
where the indifference to Europe was almost as complete
as the indifference to Africa or to Central Asia, such
neutrality was at first a fact. But even in the Middle West
there was a large German population which sided passion-
ately with the fatherland; and along the three seaboards,
where the inhabitants were aware of the outer world, there
was never a genuine neutral feeling. The Irish were
strongly pro-German; but within a few months of the
outbreak of war it was clear that the native Americans
sympathized with the Allies. In part this was the result
of the brilliance of the English propaganda and the stupidity
of the German efforts to counter it; but chiefly it was the
working of racial feeling. In spite of the millions of
immigrants from all the corners of Europe (7>753>8i6
immigrants entered the country between 1900 and 1910,
and there had been twenty-seven and a half million immi-
grants since Washington's inauguration), America was still
an Anglo-Scotch nation. The family relationship was too
close for neutrality. In a crisis, the Americans had either to
hate the English or to side with them. By September
1914, it was clear that along the sea-coasts of the country
public opinion had chosen the latter course. The Govern-
ment, to be sure, was soon quarrelling with England over
questions of contraband and the freedom of the seas; but
public indignation centred on the quarrel with Germany over
her methods of submarine warfare.
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